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went so far as to dismiss several of its men for giving evidence
before a select committee of the house of commons. But this was
resented by parliament as a breach of privilege. The offending
directors were haled before the bar of the house, and there
heavily rebuked.
The movement from trade union towards political methods
had behind it certain economic facts whose bearing was coming
to be more appreciated. Trade unionism could, as a rule, only
help certain classes of workers, and only in regard to wages and
hours. But it was not there that the need was sorest. The wages
of trade unionists in England were the highest in Europe, and
normally above a poverty line. Yet Charles Booth in 1889, on the
basis of an inquiry conducted in the previous year, published
his famous estimate that 30-7 per cent, of the inhabitants of
London lived cin poverty5.1 These, apart from special family or
personal circumstances, were the ranks of unskilled, casual, or
sweated labour. The 'New Unionism* had made heroic efforts
to organize some sections of them, but seldom with very encour-
aging results; and a large proportion appeared to be unorganiz-
able.
Again, outside the scope of trade unionism, yet oppressing its
members and contributing greatly to the discontent by which
industrial unrest was fed, there were enormous evils on the side of
housing and environment. England and Wales were better than
Scotland or Dublin; yet in England and Wales between 1891 and
1901, whereas population had increased by 12*17 per cent., the
total number of tenements had only increased by 11 -51 per cent.
Housing, instead of catching population up, was still actually
falling behind it. The very blackest scandals were being lessened;
the number of one-roomed tenements containing nine persons
and upwards had fallen from 436 to 126; but fearful conditions
of overcrowding were still common. The worst area for them
was the north-east coast; in 1899 the counties of Durham and
Northumberland had respectively 34 and 38 per cent, of their
populations overcrowded, while Gateshead, Newcastle, and
Sunderland were the three most overcrowded towns. The other
areas suffering most in this respect were to be found in certain
parts of London, in Liverpool near the docks, and on the South
Wales coal-field. It is probably not an accident that, down to
1914, these (with the even more overcrowded Clyde) were the
1 Lift and Labour of the People of London (1902 ed.), i. ii. 21.